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Russion, Tartar and Armenian Embroid- 
eries, 40 plates, 191 illustrations... 


Carpets from Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, 33 plates, 78 illustrations... 


Modern French Carpets, 40 plates, 81 
illustrations 


Japanese Silks, 38 plates, 144 illustra- 
tions 


Hindoo Embroideries, 38 plates, 114 
illustrations 


Printed Fabrics of Persia and India, 36 
plates, 102 illustrations _.. 


Coptic Fabrics, 48 plates, 314 illustra- 
tions 


Rumanian Tapestries, 34 plates, 64 
illustrations 


No art school or supervisors of art should be without the 


IMPORTED FRENCH PORTFOLIOS 
DESIGN MATERIAL... 
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world’s finest art products im these various 
fields @ authentically reproduced incolor ¢ 
mounted in. @ inexhaustible source 
ef ready material 
ereative artists 
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® stimulation for art 
elasses @ background for students 
help for teachers 
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Polish and Jugoslavic Rugs, 30 plates, 
65 illustrations 


Oriental Ceramics (Persia and Asia 
Minor), 40 plates, 242 illustrations... 


Chinese Embroideries, 36 plates, 95 
illustrations 


Egyptian Decoration, 36 plates, 293 
illustrations 


Russian, Wood, Leather and Ceramics, 
27 plates, 128 illustrations 


Czechoslovakian Embroideries, 34 
plates, 103 illustrations 


Siberian Ornaments, 26 plates, 127 
illustrations 


innumerable helps to be gained from these publications 
ix art appreciation, decorative design and color . . . 
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INTRODUCING DESIGN IN 
DRAMATICS CLASS 


BY FRANCES MARIE EVANS 


@ The school play is generally admitted to be a project 

that is rich in educational content. It can easily become 
an excellent example of harmony where the whole school 
works with a unity of interest, each department contribut- 
ing, according to its own ability, its special service to the 
whole production. These important but rather rare school 
plays bring to our attention the close relation between 
dramatic efforts and other work,—especially design. This 
brings us quite forcibly to the realization that the dramatics 
classes of our secondary schools should stress all phases of 
the theatre arts, in so far as the limited time will allow, 
rather than devoting most of its time to promoting the 
facile reading of the lines of a play. William G. Whitford 
says, “The theatre possesses great power in educating the 
public to an appreciation of beauty. Theatre art involves 


costume design, interior decoration, color, illumination—all - 


the elements and principles of art—and a much wider field 
of creative expression than is possible in most other forms.” 
Since art plays such an important part in professional 
theatre it seems only logical that the child who is elected to 
study dramatics in the high school should find there an 
introduction to the art of the theatre. 

The objectives of this work might be stated as; first, 
to acquaint the theatre-goer with the allied arts that go to 
make up play production so that he may more fully appre- 
ciate the drama; second, to develop a structural conception 
of plays for the students of dramatic literature so that 
they may create and read with more meaning; third, to 
acquire some comprehension of the aims and standards of 
the separate arts in order to be able to recognize and enjoy 
them when they appear on the stage; fourth, to expose 
some of the principles of 
stagecraft; fifth, to see the 
theatre at work through 
the workshop rather than 
from the audience; sixth, 
to encourage those of real 
ability in the field to fur- 
ther endeavor in that line; 
and last, to establish for 
the theatre-goer some judg- 
ment and sense of purpose 
that will be a step above 
mere pleasure seeking. 


The first point that must 
be brought out is that a 


play is very different from a story in a book. Rather it is 
a stage picture showing the action between people in a 
definite space. This stage picture, to be effective, must 
present a feeling of relatedness or unity just as any good 
picture would do, for the stage picture fails if it does not 
tell us something. Unless it gives us the author’s message 
the stage picture has no reason for existing. When, by 
general discussion about plays, we come to the realization 
that every play is written to tell the audience something, 
each member of the class will be given a copy of the play 
to read through silently for the big effect. 

The next step will be to read through the play rapidly 
for the continuity and the dramatic motive, or central idea. 
The dramatic motive is the impression of the play created 
by intellectual or emotional appeal. This first reading will 
be done in role and aloud by different members of the class 
in turn. All will remain seated for the purpose of this 
reading is primarily to discover the thing that the play is 

Following this reading, the class will discuss and decide 
on its interpretation of the dramatic motive. We will con- 
sider how this theme is re-enforced by the individual char- 
acters, the environment of the play, and the story or thread 
of the play. There will be some time spent on each of the 
more important characters deciding on the type of indi- 
vidual he would be, what his outstanding characteristics 
or peculiarities would be, and a general impression of his 
appearance. The object of this discussion is to build up 
some comprehension of the dramatic motive, as has already 
been mentioned, but another aim is to encourage some to 
translate this understanding into graphic terms of color, 
form, and light. A few pictures of well designed sets would 
be introduced at this point (as Norman Bel Geddes’s, act 
1—King Lear) to see how the setting may intensify the 
dramatic purpose of the play. 

At this point the cast is chosen and the remaining mem- 
bers of the class are given various duties to perform, in- 
cluding planning of sets, costumes, etc. It must always 
be made entirely clear 
that the parts have not 
been irrevokably assigned, 
for if someone does not 
work into his role well, or 
if a better person is found 
for the part the first per- 
son will be dropped, just as 
would be the case on an 
athletic team. 

The next step is working 
out the movement of the 
play. This necessitates the 
placing of all properties if 

Continued on page 147 
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In this illustration the Navaho woman 
is seen weaving a rug in front of her 
earthen lodge. The native looms are 
crude being extremely primitive in de- 
sign and usually worked out of doors 


NAVAHO DESIGNS 


@ A genuine Navaho rug or blanket is a real work of art, 

and it is gratifying to know that reputable dealers now 
frown on the imitations which are of poor design and made 
of poor materials, with bad workmanship to add insult to 
injury. Many a tourist or amateur collector of Indian 
objects has been fooled into buying and cherishing a shoddy 
imitation of the real Navaho, which she has bought at an 
exhorbitant price. Knowing this, many people fear to buy 
Indian blankets at all, yet, those in a position to know, 
state that more genuine Navahos are being made today 
then ever before. It is comforting, too, to learn that there 
are a few simple rules by which one can tell the genuine 
from the imitation. Some of these are as follows: A 
mechanical loom cannot make a Navaho blanket or rug; 
there are the inevitable front and back which show different 
patterns, and this betrays the imitation. The real Navaho 
is exactly alike on both sides to the turn of a thread. A 
good Navaho will be woven so tightly that with the utmost 
effort one cannot penetrate its strands with the fingers. 
A poorly woven one can be pierced with a little exertion. 
For there are Navahos and Navahos even among the gen- 
uine ones. The difference in quality may come as the result 
of a geographical difference of only a few miles. The best 
weaves are to be found in a space some twenty square miles 
in extent in New Mexico. Rug making is a tradition and 
an art with this particular branch of the tribe; with others 
it is only a commercial venture. Any Indian is clever 
enough to know that the white man may be imposed on in 
regard to Indian wares. 

Although the so-called Navaho rugs and blankets which 
are woven on the white man’s mechanical looms are poor 
imitations, and the quality far below that made by the best 
of the Indian product, there is nothing to prevent a con- 
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AND WEAVING 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


scientious artist from copying some of the true Navaho 
rug designs. These designs, many of them, are well worth 
studying, for into them are woven the dreams, the symbols, 
and the traditions of a primitive people. It is now generally 
conceded that the Navaho people had looms and knew how 
to weave even in their Alaskan habitat, before they mi- 
grated southward, finally drifting into the southwest section, 
which is now Arizona and New Mexico. So their art is 
very old, and with the best producers of Navaho weaving, 
the work was a rite as well as an art. 

Something like seventy-five years ago, General S. W. 
Kearney and his officers noted and commented upon the 
beautiful blankets woven by these people, of their richness 
of coloring, their unique designs, and the closeness of weave 
which would hold water without a drop going through. 
These dyes were native and vegetable, and held almost as 
long as a rag of the blanket was left. But is was not until 
about 1890 that the vogue for Indian blankets and rugs 
struck the United States, and created such a demand that 
the ancient art was almost lost in a flood of cheap imi- 
tations. But real experts in Indian blanketry arose to save 
the day, so that the flood gradually subsided, though there 
will always be some imitation which are sold as Indian- 
made, and poor blankets which are woven by the Navahos. 

The best of the Navahos were, and a few still are, made 
for the love of beauty and self-expression by Indian women. 
She may be old and wrinkled, striving to give her dreams 
and fancies visible expression at a crude loom, set in the 
shadow of some rudely-constructed shelter which she calls 
home, but she can and does create a thing of beauty. The 
colors she uses, though the primary ones, are not the 
hideous riots of color which have very often been offered 
to buyers as an example of the Indians’ taste. Somehow, 
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with the vegetable dyes and the yarns she uses the bright 
colors do not offend the fastidious taste of white people, 
and are not the insult to the Navaho people that some of 
the miserable imitations have been. The truth is that the 
chief and original colors used by the unspoiled Indians were 
black, gray and white, the gray being made by a clever 
mixing of the black and white. But later, they used their 
native dyes with good effect. The names of their colors 
given in the musical Spanish—the Indians borrowing from 
the Spanish people with whom they became associated 
when colonists from Spain came to this country — are 
fascinating; “morado subido” (strong violet or purple) 
“rose bajo” (dull rose) “oro” (gold) “amarillo tostado”’ 
(yellow with a light brown tinge, “grana” (deep scarlet), 
and many other terms. As one hears the names and their 
color significance, there comes the almost visible memory 
of gorgeous desert sunrises, and the riotous prodigality of 
the early spring blooming of the wild flowers after the 
winter rains, and purple mountain backgrounds. Another 
color very popular with the Indian weavers is described as 
a rich, old-gold green. It is made from a plant commonly 
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called the rabbit-weed, and is a member of the aster family. 
The flower clusters are boiled in water for several hours. 
The tints derived from this source vary from canary-yellow 
to the old-gold green and occasionally to olive-green. 

The colors have a meaning to the Indians as well as the 
mysterious figures and designs woven into their blankets. 
Red is the color of the sunshine to the desert weaver; hence 
in the early days a blanket could hardly be found that did 
not contain this color. Sunshine was the joy of the Navaho’s 
life, so he incorporated it into his blankets so that he might 
wrap himself in it on dark days when the clouds hid the 
sun. He sees in the East the white light of morning, hence 
white is always the symbol of dawn and the East. The 
cloudless South is generally blue, so blue always symbolizes 
south. The sunset in the West is so often yellow that this 
color always means West and sunset. From the north comes 
dark clouds and cold, so black is the symbol for north. 

The designs in the earlier weaves have a definite sig- 
nificance, known only to the weaver, which she treasured 
in her heart. She incorporated in the designs and colors 
the hopes, prayers, longings, legends and myths of her race. 
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A blanket of modern weave showing 
a naive and interesting rhythm in the 
dark and light figure arrangement 
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A decorative draw- 
ing by a child of 
eleven years made 
from a museum study 
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The Come 


APPRECIATION ACTIVITIES THE 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM ART 


= The writer has been asked to discuss “work with school 

children and teachers, particularly in design.” Were 
this done adequately, it would mean a discussion of all the 
drawing done in the Museum and of many projects de- 
veloped in the schools throughout the city as a result of 
contact with the Museum, for design as an element to be 
stressed in teaching is never absent. But it is obvious that 
the presentation of even a cross section of a program as 
necessarily varied as that of a museum would become 
wearisome. It is only possible to select a few of the ac- 
tivities which the Museum has stimulated. In order to 
further simplify the presentation of the work of the Edu- 
cational Department, within a limited space, very little 
mention of the Saturday classes will be made. On Saturday 
morning nearly a thousand children strive to reach an 
appreciation of the Museum’s collections through the 
mediums of drawing, painting, and modelling. 

During the week, classes from public, private, and 
parochial schools, accompanied by their teachers, come for 
visits to the galleries under the guidance of a member of 
the Museum staff. These visits which are part of their 
regular school curriculum are arranged far in advance. If 
the children desire to draw, they are provided with paper, 
pencils, and crayon. The time allotted to drawing may not 
be more than twenty minutes in case the main intention 
of the group is a gallery visit; in certain instances, how- 
ever, the whole period, an hour, and a half to an hour may 
be devoted to drawing. This latter type of lesson is more 
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apt to be chosen by high schools and junior high schools. 
But even in a lesson in which no drawing is done, in which 
no record is made, an emphasis upon design is not lacking. 
The children are directed in their looking not only toward 
the historical aspects of the objects in the collections, but 
more especially toward those aspects having to do with 
form, line, color, and the interrelation of these factors. 

The accompanying illustrations may give an idea of 
some of the types of work which the Museum is called 
upon to aid: making of masks, marionettes, and cut-out 
shadows; arrangement of “human shadow shows”’; the plan- 
ning of textile designs, pottery, simple sculpture, and draw- 
ings—informational, imaginative, and appreciative in aim. 

The masks, illustrated, were made by three little Italian 
boys who, though they had never done any modelling, were 
attempting to learn something of building a design from 
the contours of the human face. The actual work was not 
done in the Museum, but the Museum’s examples of ceramics 
and painting were used as a basis for study. A junior high 
school class became interested in the Museum’s group of 
Javanese marionettes and shadow figures. They made vari- 
ous sketches, some of which are shown, and finally decided 
to give a marionette play based on selected portions of the 
Arjuna cycle. This meant an investigation of all types of 
Oriental material, costumes, textiles, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting. The Museum’s resources were heavily 
drawn upon. As a result of their efforts, the children won 
a certain insight into a number of phases of Near Eastern 
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A dragon motif made by a high 
school student after consulting 
a group of Japanese stencils. 
The illustrations with this article 
are published by courtesy of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art 


design. The same group of children consulted the Museum’s 
Italian primitives and old master prints before posing their 
human shadow play, “The First Christmas.” Through their 
struggles with their own awkward young -bodies, they 
learned much of two dimensional design within the limits 
of a very set pattern of arches and columns. 

The next three illustrations show drawings done by 


quite young children. The first was done by a child of 
considerable talent when he was eleven years old. He had 
become bewitched by a Japanese jade gong in the shape 
of a fish. After making a number of drawings, he went 
home and the next day brought in the results of an eve- 
ning’s work. The second drawing was done by a girl who 
had much less ability. She had been looking at Mediaeval 


A scene from a Ja- 
vanese marionette 
play inspired by 
many Museum visits 
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manuscripts and following an urge to compose her own 
design, she combined various elements that she had seen. 
Obviously the drawing leaves much to be desired, but it 
does show a child taking an idea and trying to make it 
her own. The initial “L” was done by a small boy with 
no particular interest in drawing. His class had been 
studying Mediaeval manuscripts, also. The project was 
carried on in school. When he had finished struggling over 
his initial for some three hours, he threw down his pen 
in disgust and said, “Gee, I’m glad I don’t have to be a 
monk!” Evidently he had acquired some conception of what 
went into the design of a single letter. 

The dragon pattern on silk was worked out by a high 
school student after she had consulted a very delightful 
group of stencils belonging to the Museum. She felt her 
way quite securely into an appreciation of the qualities of 


‘restraint that mark the best of these stencils. A younger 


child who had been seeing examples of Byzantine textiles 
and discovering a little what the word “stylization” means, 
drew his first animal that didn’t look “like real’. Simple 
as the drawing seems, it represents a new idea of design. 

The question may be asked whether definite “design 
lessons” are ever presented. Only occasionally, and usually 
for rather young children whose teachers wish them to 
know a little about distributions of black and whites in a 
block print, or to learn something of the value of borders, 
or get simple conceptions of color relations. In the ordinary 
Museum lesson, the word “design” is frequently omitted, 
not that it is considered unimportant, but rather that it 
is of such universal significance that every Museum lesson 
must be permiated by ideas of structure and arrangement 
which go to make up basic conceptions of design. Much of 
the Museum collection is very adult and sophisticated in 
character. It has seemed to the Educational Department 
that set lessons will not be very helpful to younger children 
who come to the Galleries. The process of acquiring the 
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A study of byzantine textiles led a 
child to make this decorative dog 
motif in ink. Illuminated manuscripts 
offer much inspiration for young de- 
signers as is shown by the letter below 


sense of a factor to underlying as that of design, must 
of necessity be slow and is surer if almost unconscious. 

We have gone beyond the days of the gay nineties 
and l’art nouveau when design was a stenciled border 
on a curtain, a burnt wood decoration on a box cover, 
or a flower on a painted mat. Design as something 
that could be “‘put on” after an object was made was 
a fairly simple idea to present and could be governed 
by a few neat rules. But design.as that which binds 
together into an organic whole, any art object, design 
which is as fundamental as life itself, cannot be pre- 
sented in one or two discussions of the subject. All 
that a Museum can do is to expose the children to as 
wide a range of design types as possible and encourage 
them to look, sketch, model in their own way, but un- 
der the influence of the things which they have seen. 
Their productions are often quite insignificant in them- 
selves, but significant in so far as they are excursions 
into the vital moving structure of art, called design. 
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The lure of mask making is strong. 
These shown in a group above were 
made by junior high school pupils 


Sketching from Museum exhibits does 
much in the way of art appreciation 
and understanding. Those at the 
right were made by junior high school 
pupils from Javanese marionettes 
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AND 
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BATIKS ON MUSLIN 


BY ERNEST ZIEGFELD 


@ Although there have been comparatively little cotton 

used for few modern batiks, there are several very 
definite advantages in working with this material. Very 
heavy unbleached muslin is an especially suitable type of 
cloth. There is a quality about this coarse material which 
is particularly adaptable to the art of batik. Designs on 
muslin seem to have a sort of tapestry-like appearance 
almost as though the figures had been woven into the 
material. The motif loses the feeling of being merely 
painted on and becomes an integral part of the cloth. The 
waxing process, when working with muslin, is perhaps a 
bit more difficult than on silk, making it necessary to 
employ somewhat simpler designs. However, this coarse, 
durable material has a very positive character, which, com- 
bined with the necessity for simplicity of design, helps to 
produce a feeling of sturdiness and solidity, making it most 
suitable for wall coverings. By virtue of its weight and 
firmness it hangs smoothly and evenly against the wall. 
The low cost of the cloth is a more materialistic but often 
important consideration. Being less sensitive to the dyes, 
it is not possible to get as subtle value differences, nor will 
the colors be quite as brilliant as on silk. However, if very 


zepras strong dye solutions are used, fine color effects‘ result. 
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This richly decorated piece 
of satsuma ware is typical of 
the kind of shape and design 
used by the Japanese artists. 
To-day, however, much of it 
is made in simple shapes with 
undecorated crackled glazes 


IS SATSUMA A LOST ART 2 


@ A prominent manufacturer of satsuma in Kyoto, Japan 
has made the statement, “In ten years more the real 
satsuma art will be lost.” This he says comes as a result 


of present day artists demanding too much in wages for 


inferior work. It requires ten years apprenticeship to learn 
the satsuma art. A first grade piece sometimes takes ten 
months for the artist to complete his work alone. Gradually 
the cost of production and the more recent introductions 
of imitations have worked together in bringing about the 
present situation—fear of losing one of Japan’s fine arts. 

The satsuma art was first introduced in Japan by work- 
men from Korea over three hundred years ago. It was 
made on the island of Kyushu across the Inland Sea from 
the main island of the Japanese Empire. A few years later 
workmen took it to Kyoto, where it became one of the 
most famous arts of Japan. The imitations of satsuma 
vary in price, depending on just how well the deception is 
made. However one satsuma maker says the imitation costs 
about one-tenth that of the real, in production. One ap- 
preciates the true satsuma only after he has studied the 
skillful work of the artist and realizes the difficult processes 
a piece must go through. The carrying out of fine details 
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in the gold, the fine touch of the artist’s brush on the figures, 
the blending of many shades of colors, all indicate its value. 

One always recognizes satsuma by that one reliable 
characteristic it has of being lined with tiny thread-like 
cracks covering the entire article. This tends to give it a 
rich and fascinating appearance. The cracks on the best 
pieces are smooth and even, and the bottom of the article 
is smooth and has an ivory colored appearance. More 
inferior work is marked by bumps and an uneven color on 
the bottom. The better grade has a bright shiny look, while 
the poor is rough and somewhat dull in appearance. The 
color in the design of the poor satsuma is usually bright 
and gaudy, and only one or two colors are used in the 
design. These colors do not shade and blend together as 
effectively as that of the better kind. A good quality will 
probably have five or six colors each delicately applied, and 
the whole scheme well blended and harmonizing, and com- 
plementing one another. The fine gold lines effectively and 
evenly painted is an indication of good satsuma. On the 
better satsuma the article is fired after each application 
of color, guaranteeing the proper blending and texture. 
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A LESSON IN CERAMIC DESIGN 


APPLICATION OF DESIGNS 
IN COPPER LUSTRE TO 
OBJECTS IN THE ROUND 


@ Some copper lustre which can be purchased in small 

vials, a china marking pencil and a small brush as well 
as a plate or bow! are all that is materially needed for this 
problem. One does not need to know all the tricks of the 
ceramist trade to do it, for the process is one of simply 
painting the prepared lustre on the plate and then firing 
it at a low heat. Any art teacher who has access to a kiln 
will find this an interesting problem to experiment with in 
the class room. It lends itself admirably to school room 
practice in spite of the limitations one has to contend with 
there. In fact many art teachers in public and private 
schools throughout the country are now making this prob- 
lem of decorating crude pottery, such as this kitchen ware, 
one of their regular lessons each year. But the actual paint- 
ing of the plate, like all applications of materials, is the 
easier part of the problem. It requires only a little practice 
with the brush, a little care in cleaning up and the heat of 
the kiln transforms the prosaic pie plate into a thing of 
beauty, provided the design is a fine one, and this leads us 
to the more important part of this and all similar problems. 
The teacher under whose direction the bowls in the above 
illustration were made says, ““I would advise practicing the 
design in black ink or tempera directly on the bow] or plate 
until it is well in mind. Wash off and dry carefully. If you 
have a sure hand paint in the design freely without an 
outline, for the best effects are sometimes found in this 
way. If a pencil is used for outlines care should be taken 
that it does not touch the pencil line, because the marks 
always show through if it is put on over a grease pencil.” 

A good design is not an easy thing to make and, as we 
all know it takes much less time to apply one to a plate 
than it does to make one for it. Therefore we allow the 
student the major portion of the allotted lesson periods for 
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the making of the design. To copy one or to merely vary a 
given motif is hardly enough of a task to lift the problem 
into an experience which will develop taste and judgment. 
This latter is the teacher’s real aim and the pie plate is 
only the material means to further it. 

The preliminary development of the design may be made 
in the customary way on white or yellow brown paper. 
Some teachers, however, prefer to have their students work 
directly on the plates with water color paints, for then the 
effect which the design will have on the plate may be more 
fully preconceived. Working in this way with dark color 
(burnt Sienna or black) on a lighter ground, one feels 
sooner or later the importance in design of good pattern 
that is attained only by grouping or spacing. The playing 
of dark areas on light ones so as to make the latter as 
interesting as the former, is now the student’s problem and 
he should judge his design first of all by the fineness of its 
pattern. 


The suitability of the material employed plays its part . 


in decorating pottery just as the arrangement of pattern 
for a preordained shape does. The experienced designer 
knows all this, of course, but is it emphasized enough and 
how many students are there who think enough of it? 

Every students of design has studied spacing lines and 
areas of various widths and contours and of grouping them 
for emphasis. This problem is virtually the same except 
that we make the application to a circle instead of a 
rectangle. Moreover we purposely repeat and make this 
further application because of the fundamentally valuable 
ideas involved. Figures A and D, E and B, C and H, 
in the lower illustration on page 143 illustrate this. They 
are drawings which I made only to show this relation- 
ship but they may be used to show a way of presenting 
this problem to a large group of students where some 
method of procedure is not only advisable but necessary. 
Needless to say these could be developed in an_ unin- 
terestingly, pedantic way, as though the problem were 
one of mechanical drawing, or, on the other hand, emphasis 
may be put on the essential qualities of spacing, grouping, 
and pattern with results that are thoroughly individual and 
delightful. To those who feel that this or any similar 
method of procedure leads to similarity of designs, | would 
say that these drawings are only suggestions offered as a 
starting point and that departure from them in the de- 
velopment of designs will be inevitable in any group of 
students. Moreover, departure is desirable and should be 
encouraged so long as the problem does not resolve itself 
into simply putting a motif in the center of a plate. Too 
often a bird, an animal or a flower are merely plastered, as 
it were, in the center of a plate, on a box cover or on a tile 
and conceived of as a design. The bird, if bird it be, should 
be only a part of a whole arrangement. Occasionally it 
requires nothing more than a line or two to give a feel- 
ing of unity and completeness on the plate, box or tile, 
and then a little varying of edges or contours may 
make the surrounding areas more a part of one an- 
other. And this is as much as we expect in the begin- 
ning. There are no limits, however, to the subtility of 
spacing, strikingness of harmonious contrast and interest 
through variation, that one may attain in this beginning. 
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A group of bowls decorated in cop- 
| | per lustre as a design problem with 


high school pupils of New York City 


A seriés of exercises in spacing as 
shown here is a direct method of at- 
tacking a problem in design for a circle 
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Designs for pl 


ates in copper lustre 


made by pupils of Mr. Heckman 
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Plate design and peasant flower 
units which offer help for beginners 
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AMERICAN INDIAN 
BIRD MOTIFS 


elow are shown a group of stim- 
ulating motifs which served as a 
starting point in developing the 
borders and bowl shown at the right 


No more decorative material can 
be found for design than our own 
Indian motifs which are shown here 
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A humorous and decorative drawing 
by Geoffrey Archbold which has 


been called "Modern Painting" 


DESIGN IN DRAMATICS 

Continued from page 133 

at all possible. If the properties are not available, the stage 
floor must be marked to indication for their exact position. 
We must remember that the stage is the place where the play 
will live and that the actors must have room to move freely. 
With a miniature stage the exits, entrances, and changes 
in position of each actor will be worked out. This careful 
plan of the movement of each person will be noted by the 
persons concerned, preferably on an individual chart. One 
of the most difficult things for an actor to learn is to stand 
still. All changes in position on the stage must add to the 
stage picture, and in so doing they are symbolic of conflict, 
intervention, and enmeshing. The court room scene in 
The Merchant of Venice portrays all three of these sym- 
bolic movements very aptly. 

Since the importance of the effectiveness of the stage 
groupings and movement depends so much on the principles 
of balance emphasis of important action, spacing properly, 
one center of interest, mass value, and color value we shall 
examine different pictures such as The Wedding of Psyche 
and The Battle from the Joan of Arc series by Bontet de 
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Monvel to show the effect on the whole composition of 
balance and emphasis as contrasted with confusion. From 
our study of the pictures we will be led to conclusions about 
our stage picture that will result in a well-balanced, unified 


_arrangement of shape mass, and color without any mean- 


ingiess discussion of abstract principles. We will note that 
the center of interest is intensified by lines carrying at- 
tention to it, by masses of forms, and even by gradation 
of values and colors to the spot. Then we may be able to 
solve the problem of how the king and his throne may be 
made the most important thing on the stage; or how we 
could, the actors on the stage to prepare for the entrance 
of an important character; or, whether it makes any dif- 
ference in the stage picture in which direction the players 
face. From the colored prints we shall endeavor to come 
to some conclusions about the uses of color in the play, 
how the proper color will straighten the mood of the play 
and create atmosphere, or help in distinguishing the char- 
acters and suggesting relationships between them. The 
importance of the silhouette could easily be seen and, 
perhaps, the symbolism of lines. 

The -next three or four rehearsals the main purpose 
will be the concentration on movements so carefully mapped 
out so that they become automatic. This does not mean 
that gross errors in the reading of lines would be over- 
looked but rather that the stress would be on movement. 

Then the longest part of the training will begin where 
the details are perfected. This phase includes the mem- 
orization of lines so that books may be discarded, attention 
to vocalization so that the actors do not drop their voices 
before they reach the ends of their speeches, the reading 
of lines with meaning and expression so as to create the 
impression that they are being spoken for the first time, 
the importance of pauses, and the proper emphasis for 
important words. A further consideration is the behavior 
of various characters intended to interpret the character to 
the audience and add ease and lifelikeness, such as gestures, 
facial expressions, breath control, lines of the body, and 
master gestures, such as rubbing the chin, twisting a hand- 
kerchief,.etc. In order that the play does not grow “stale’’ 
the rehearsals must not cover too long a period but the 
characterization step should take about three-fourths of 
the total time devoted to the whole play. 

The last step is finishing the play off as a whole. At 
this stage there is no longer any time to devote to details 
for all attention must be focused on teamwork of the players 
in the total production, the general tone or atmosphere of 
the play, the tempo or speed of playing, and the emphasis 
being placed at the proper places in the proper ways. These 
rehearsals should be given straight through just as the 
public performance will be given. 

At the dress rehearsal the lighting is one of the items 
of paramount importance. Through the lighting we achieve 
the essence of the stage picture for it unifies the colors, 
follows the changes of the drama, and adds iuminosity, 
depth and solidity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Stage Lighting, by RIDGE 
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An Introduction to Art Education, by W. G. WHITFORD 
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MAKING SAND PAPER 


= The novel and interesting method of making prints on 

sandpaper, which when completed resemble lithographs, 
was first brought to our attention by Mr. A. Raymond Katz, 
a well known Chicago artist. Miss Marie Blanke, art in- 
structor at Lewis Institute in Chicago, was kind enough to 
supply the information concerning the patent on this pro- 
cess which is held by Mr. Norman Jacobsen, New York and 
Paris artist. Mr. Jacobsen has been kind enough to extend 
permission to use this medium to teachers, students, and 
artists. It is, however, protected against use by commercial 
printing establishments. It was decided to try this interest- 
ing and simple process in the fifth and sixth grades in order 
to give the students something that they would be very eager 
to do yet contributing to their mastery of fundamentals. 

First the teacher showed the students a few examples 
of sandpaper lithographs, arousing their interest until they 
wanted to know how it was done. They tried to guess the 
medium but were unsuccessful of course. The explanation, 
in the simplest terms, then followed. The children were 
then told to make a drawing in black crayon of any subject 
they wished. The drawing was to be made in the same 
dimensions as the squares of sandpaper we had prepared. 
We stressed the fact that we were working with a medium 
which allowed only values of black—from the very darkest 
to light gray. For this reason our drawings must definitely 
be contrasts of dark against light. When this idea was 
firmly established in the students’ minds we let them go 
ahead and make their drawings. When the drawings were 
finished in light and dark to the satisfaction of the teachers 
we allowed them to go with the rest of the process. The 
next step was to make exactly the same drawing on the 
surface of the sandpaper with a black wax crayon. The 
dark areas in the drawings had to be pressed in very hard 
with the crayon in order to fill the spaces between the 
granules of sand, making a fairly smooth, level surface. 
The very lightest areas were not touched with the crayon 
but darker spaces were filled in with the appropriate values. 
The values lighter than pure black depend upon how hard 
the crayon is pressed in and how smooth a surface of crayon 
is obtained. 

When the drawings on the sandpaper were completed 
we inked a roller with printer’s ink, coated the sandpaper 
surface evenly and printed it on a press. Where the crayon 
had filled the sandpaper surface evenly the ink had adhered 
and printed very black. Where the sandpaper was not 
touched with crayon the ink had just hit the sanded surface 
and hardly printed at all giving us a very light gray tone. 
The children were delighted with the results. They saw 
their drawings turned into permanent records that had a 
decidedly professional touch. Each child made five prints 
although about twenty-five can be obtained before the sand- 
paper sheet wears out. Our results had many values. The 
children learned the principles governing the distribution 
of light and dark areas. They were compelled by the 
medium to work in a large way because small details are 
lost in the pattern of light and dark when reproduced. 
Pride in good work was evident when the twenty best 
prints were hung in the exhibition cases in the corridor. 

Teachers may be interested to know the type of subjects 
chosen. Some of the titles are: “Sunset’’, “Freckles” (a 
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LITHOGRAPHS 


BY JESSIE M. TODD AND HARRY A. BROAD 


A new and novel design process 
in dark and light as worked out by 
students at the University of Chicago 


) 


vu 


Two landscapes in sand paper lithog- 
raphy which are by Harry A. Broad 


portrait), “A Lane’, “A Bridge’’, ‘““The House On The Hill’, 
““A Country Scene’, “A Boat Scene’, “Hills”, “A Fountain 
At Night’, etc. It may be inferred from this that any sub- 
ject has its possibilities in this medium if the children will 
work in a large way. It has long been our aim to get large, 
free work and this is an admirable way of getting this idea 
to the children and at the same time procuring a result that 
they are delighted with. 
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THE DESIGNS OF 


A method of teaching very young 
children as used at the Burris 
School, Ball State Teachers College 


of Muncie, Indiana 


This marine design in crayon above 
is by a fifth grade child. The boat 
picture below is typical of the bold 
decorative style of Leo who is in the 
third grade and continually experi- 
ments with mediums and processes 


@ The ability to create designs belongs to all normal 

children, although in varying degrees. The aim of the 
art instructor should not be to teach the laws or principles 
to which works of art appear to conform. The child may 
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SMALL CHILDREN 


BY MILDRED MAY OSGOOD 


not be able to define art principles but they exist in embryo 
in him nevertheless. He may not recognize them by name 
yet they are a part of him. He will not unlikely be bored 
if one tries to teach him how to attain rhythm, balance or 
color harmony but if allowed to give expression to his 
creative ability, his picture will obey the principles of art. 

It is possible to tell anyone how to give expression to 
beauty? Expression begins within the self even though it is 
prompted by external stimuli. The environment, whether 
of surroundings or of persons with whom the individual 
comes in contact, furnishes the stimulus but expression 
is peculiarly and necessarily a product of self conceiving 
it. If the expression is the result of an experience in 
which the mind was more active than the emotions, the 
graphic expression may tend toward the pictorial, but if 
the emotions were dominant, the product may be in the 
form of an interpretative design. If the child artist or 
adult artist, feeling the necessity of pleasing some one else, 
consciously strives to adopt a form or style not his own, 
the resulting work will be a weak imitation or a cold lifeless 
production with little art quality. 

Even the young child has an innate feeling for design. 
The teacher or parent who knows how to inspire the child 
or even merely to surround him with a stimulating environ- 
ment is encouraging a natural activity. Continued activity 
under sympathetic guidance allows for growth and develop- 
ment. Under formal and unsympathetic training, these 
sensitive abilities of the child seem to retreat within the 
self and do not venture out until the signs are propitious— 
which may be never. In the place of his natural heritage, 
he adopts the rules and forms outlined by his director. It 
is pitiful to see how easily he gives up the struggle. Only 
a few children refuse to relinquish their prize heritage of 
a distinct personality. They are too frequently considered 
to be “problem children” and “misfits” because they are 
non-conformists. 

Children begin to make designs even before they enter 
kindergarten—if given an opportunity. Kindergarten chil- 
dren are more interested in design than in pictorial art. 
Their designs give many examples of rhythm, repetition, 
formal and informal balance, many varieties of radiation, 
sensitive color combinations and interesting pattern with 
pleasing arrangement of dark and light. Often the child 
combines abstract and pictorial qualities in the same com- 
position with a delightful naivete. Unless an adult begins 
to insist that the child approximate an exact representation 
of nature, he continues to treat all his pictorial art in a 
decorative manner. He makes design houses, design peopie, 
design trees, design airplanes with an ease and nicety that 
may well make an older artist envious. 

The designs shown in connection with this article 
were made with colored crayons by very young children 
working spontaneously and freely. They were allowed to 
choose their own colors and themes unless a group had 
decided to try the same theme. Often the designs were 
made during a free period, inspired by activities carried 
on under the direction of the room teacher. When the 
special teachers center their work around the interests of 
the children as exhibited by chosen activities, all phases 
of the work are improved. 
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HOW TO MAKE A 


@ A convenient, under-arm portfolio is a practical invest- 

ment—almost a necessity for the artist who must carry 
either drawings or materials from place to place. The port- 
folio herein described costs less than $2 (materials), has 
served the writer constantly for five years, and is still in 
good condition. It is durable and waterproof, and its neat 
appearance excites comment. 

Materials. Board, of minimum dimensions 21” x 24”, 
may be stiff strawboard, fibre, show-card, illustration, or 
mounting, but preferably should be material unsized or 
uncoated on both sides. The lining material, usually a 
decorative paper, is required in the same dimensions. The 
ties may be ordinary binding tape, flat braid, or flat shoe- 
strings, of a color matching that of the binding material. 
Six 8” lengths will be needed, or 48” in all. The adhesive 
should be about four ounces of the best prepared liquid glue. 

There are many materials such as bookbinder’s cloth, 
oilcloth, washable oilcloth wall-covering, glazed chintz, or 
leatherette, which are suitable for binding, or covering, 
but black moiré oilcloth is probably the best for this 
purpose. This has a dull surface stamped to resemble 
moiré silk, it comes in several colors, and is obtainable 
at large department stores. One yard will be required. 

Methods. The dimensions given are those most suitable 
for the average “under-arm’”’ portfolio, but they may be 
altered to suit individual requirements. Board and lining 
may be cut simultaneously according to diagram A; bind- 
ing according to diagram B. 

If the prepared glue is of a thick consistency, thin it 
with water so that it will flow more readily. In applying 
glue, brush a thin coating on the board as well as on the 
“cloth” side of the oilcloth, as both of these materials are 
fairly absorbent. After placing the cloth on the board, 
press the center firmly into position and with a celluloid 
triangle, or similar squeegee, work from the center to the 
edges of the cloth to express all of the surplus adhesive. 
The excess glue should be removed with a damp cloth which 
should be kept at hand for this purpose during all gluing 
operations. Proper adhesion does not depend on the amount 
of glue used, but on the condition that all air and moisture 
be forced from between the glued surfaces. In all gluing 
operations subsequently described, it is to be assumed that 
the glued parts are to be allowed to dry under pressure 
for several hours before attempting the next operation. 
Parts should be protected by several thicknesses of news- 
paper, placed between smooth boards, and clamped or 
placed under heavy weights. 

For waterproofing, the ties (except 34” of each 8” 
length) should be dipped in melted parafine wax. Express 
the surplus wax by pressing the ties between newspaper 
with a very hot iron. If shoestrings are used, you may 
retain the metal tips to prevent fraying of the loose ends. 

Construction. The first part to be glued is the hinge 
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STURDY PORTFOLIO 


BY GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


(or bottom) between the side boards. Fasten these two 
boards in position on a drawing board, and, in order to 
insure correct spacing for the hinge, separate them with 
a 2” x 16” strip of similar board. Draw guide-lines on the 
side boards 214” from the bottom of each, and glue the 
strip of hinge cloth in position (G) allowing about 814” 
of it to project, unglued, at either end. Concurrent with 
the application of the hinge, glue the cloth to one side of 
each of the three flap boards, in the positions shown in 
diagram B. Leave the turning of the edges of the flap- 
binding until later. 

Over the hinge, now partially glued to the sides, draw 
a guide-line 114” from (and parallel to) the bottoms of 
the side boards (1014” from top) so that when the side 
coverings are in place they will overlap the hinge one inch. 
Glue the side coverings in place, and as the glue is pressed 
out onto the hinge be very careful to wipe all of it away. 

Cut the binding at the corners of the three flaps, as 
shown at D, apply glue to binding on the three sides which 
constitute the outer edges, and fold over into position. 
While the glue is still wet, trim away the folded over 
portion so that the binding overlaps the edges three-quarters 
of an inch. It might be well to point out here that the 
binding should be folded over and glued to the projecting 
portion which will form the hinge, as well as to the boards. 

On the insides of the side boards (which are now hinged, 
and covered on one side) indicate position of slits for ties 
(diagram C) and cut them, through board and binding, 
about 14.” wider than the width of the tie material. Push 
the ties through the slits( from the outside of the board) 
with a thin knife-blade, allowing 34.” of the tie to protrude 
inside, fray the ends to permit better adhesion, and glue 
to the inner surfaces of the boards. 

The hinge connecting the side boards is, as yet, glued 
only on one side. Glue and fold over on the inside (diagram 
H); then fold, glue, and trim the edges of the covering of 
the side boards in the same way the flaps were treated. 
Put the space strip back into position on the freshly glued 
hinge strip (1); this insures a tight, compact joint in all 
parts of the bottom hinge—the part of the portfolio that 
does the most work. 

On the outsides of all three flaps, mark a guide-line 
parallel with, and 134” from the inner edge of the flap 
board to indicate the width of the hinge. The remaining 
inch of the flap is glued to the inside of the side board 
which will extend 144.” beyond either end of the flap. Sand- 
paper the binding material of both flap and side board 
(on the areas to be glued together) to destroy the water- 
proof coating, thus insuring a better bond. 

The portfolio now lacks only the lining. These five 
pieces are cut to size, 14.” shorter than the boards on each 
of the three outer edges, and glued in place with the inner 
edges flush with the hinges. 
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STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF MAKING THE PORTFOLIO 
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ABOVE (A) CUTTING DIAGRAM FOR BOARD 


RIGHT (B) CUTTING DIAGRAM FOR BINDING 
DOTTED LINES INDICATE AREAS TO BE 
OCCUPIED BY BOARDS 
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ABOVE (F) FINISHED PORTFOLIO 


BELOW: THREE STEPS IN APPLYING HINGE 
(G) OUTSIDE, SHOWING SPACE STRIP 
IN POSITION 
_(H) INSIDE, FOLDING OVER, STRIP 
REMOVED 


(1) INSLDE, FOLDED, SPACE STRIP 
IN POSITION 


8s 


RIGHT (C) 
METHOD OF 
AFFIXING TIES 


RIGHT (D) 
METHOD OF CUTTING 
AND FOLDING BINDING | 
ON BEVELED FLAP 
CORNERS 


RIGHT (E) 

METHOD OF BINDING 
CORNER OF SIMPLE 
PORTFOLIO 
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THE MOORISH GALLEY 


® The history of the Mohammedan Moors is most interest- 

ing. These dark-skinned natives of North Africa con- 
structed galleys and with these captured Sicily and other 
island points, eventually landing in Spain. Some 700 years 
later, in 1492, the Moors were driven out of the country. 
Many of them settled on the Northern Coast of Africa 
where they perfected their galleys. These were propelled 
by both sails and oars and daring seamen plundered coast 
towns of Spain and relieved many galleons of prize cargos. 

The present model is that of an early Moorish Galley. 
The oars are not in use as it is under full sail. It will be 
found easy to construct and quite decorative if reasonable 
care is exercised. First, secure a piece of paper 12” by 18”, 
mark off into 2” squares, and enlarge the plans of this 


model to their full size. The hull, No. 1 in the drawing, 


is 2” thick by 4” by 20” white pine. The outline of this 
hull is traced upon this block and sawed out. Next, the 
curves of the bow and stern should be transferred to the 
“deck” surface and also sawed. Now sharpen the prow 
‘No. 2, and the stern, No. 2a, with a plane and gouge. 
Sandpaper all surfaces until they are smooth and sym- 
metrical. Pieces No. 3 widen the deck (that oars might 
be used more successfully) and are of 14” by 14” by 10” 
white pine. These are fastened in position on both sides 
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of the hull with brads and glue. Pieces No. 4, the supports, 
are 14” by 14.” by 914” white pine. Fasten these directly 
under pieces No. 3. The masts, No. 5 and 6, are 4,” 
diameter by 8” long. These taper to 144” diameter at the 
tip. The foremast is set 414” and the mainmast 1014” from 
the front of the hull. The tip of the foremost is 234” ahead 
of its base, and that of the mainmast is 114”, due to the 


angles at which they are placed. Each is imbedded 14” 


TOP VIEW | 
VIEW 
- HATCH 


RUDDER 


FIGURE B 
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FIGURE C 


RIGGING 
FIGURE G 


FIGURE H 


FOREMAST BANNER 
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FIGURE E 


in the hull. The hatch, shown in Fig. A, is fastened to the 
center of the deck by glue. Next, make the rudder, shown 
in full size detail in Fig. B. Fasten this in place by glueing. 
The canopy, No. 9, at the stern may be made from silk or 
any other thin material and then fastened to the frame- 
work. Both its size and construction are shown in the 
drawing. Now the cardboard decorations, shown in Fig. C, 
should be cut out and glued in place. All flags and banners 
are shown full size in Fig. D. The flag designated for 
the mainmast is optional. A reduced drawing of the 
mainsail is shown in Fig. E and gives the proper meas- 
urements and shape. It may be made from any piece 
of light weight cloth. The yard is 13” long, made of two 
8” by 14” pieces of white pine. These are fastened in a 
three inch splice and the yard is slightly tapered toward 
each end. The construction of the foresail is similar. Its 
dimensions are shown in Fig. F. The yard is 10” long. 
It is desirable in the construction of the present model to 
have four pulleys or deadeyes. These are shown in detail 
in Fig. G. The rigging is simple and is readily seen in the 
sketch. It is well to keep in mind that harmonious effect 
is of prime importance. Any deviation from the plans 
given is highly desirable when the effect of the model is 
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STERN FLAG 


FORE SAIL 


FIGURE F 


FIGURE D 


improved. If an anchor is desired, the one shown in Fig. 
H may be used. To make it fashion a yy” by 4” by 134” 
piece of white pine into a shank, designated as No. 1 in 
Fig. H. One end is attached to the anchor cord and the 
other end is squared, small mortises made, and the four 
prongs or blades, designated as No. 2, are inserted with 
glue. Finish in bronze. 

In finishing the model, the hull, No. 1; side pieces, 
No. 3 and 4; masts, No. 5 and 6; the yards, No. 8 and 10; 
the bowsprit, No. 7; and the pulleys, Fig. G; should be 
given an application of brown mahogany stain. All the 
cardboard and cloth parts are given a coat of shellac. It 
is desirable for the flags, banners, and sails to dry in the 
desired shape for rigging. The shellac when set will always 
hold that position. The colors of the flags and banners are 
given. Orange shellac tints the sails very nicely. If de- 
sired, the upper third of each may be given an application 
of bronze or gilt which will blend well. The canopy, No. 9, 
should be striped in red and blue. The hatch, Fig. A, 
and cardboard decorations, Fig. C, are bronzed or gilted. 
SELECTED REFERENCES: 

HOLLAND, R. 8S. Historic Ships. p. 45-62. 
McCANN, E. R. Ship Model Making. Vol. I, pt. 1. 
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THE PLAN FOR MOORISH GALLEY 


As described in the operation and construction pro- 
cesses, this plan is to be enlarged to two-inch squares 
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Miss Clara Gottschalk, supervisor of 
art in elementary schools of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, reviews on this page 
three recent publications which she 
considers of real value to teachers 


THE ART TEACHER by Pedro J. Lemos. Davis Press, Inc., 

Worcester, Mass. Price $8.00, pp. 491, 1931 edition. 
@ In this book the author has collected art projects and 

problems from art workers in schools from all parts of 
the United States. These are compiled subjectively. How- 
ever, there is an attempt to give the illustrations a sequence 
of order to fit the variant abilities of children from grades 
one to eight. Many of the pages of illustration were taken 
from the “School Arts Magazine”. The author himself 
admits that there are six times as many pages of illustra- 
tions as pages in type. He does not lay any claim to creative 
teaching methods. The book may be used as a reference 
for children and it may serve as a usable collection of 
suggestions for the art teacher. 

The subjective arrangement of the book follows thus: 
drawing, cut paper work, painting and color; illustration 
and design are strongly emphasized throughout the book. 
A very comprehensive set of illustrations and accompany- 
ing texts are devoted to posters, lettering and booklet 
making. There are projects in toymaking, sewing, weaving, 
and basketry. The Home and Garden section is limited to 
simple home decoration problems and table work correlated 
with civic studies. The puppet and stage section is very 
inclusive and gives directions for execution of a wide range 
of materials and subject matter. Forty pages are devoted 
to Picture and Art study. The concluding section is headed 
“Schoolroom Help”. This last part includes: art courses 
for all the grades, picture study lists, correlated study 
subjects and a bibliography of limited scope. 


THEATER ART by Victor E. D’Amico. Manual Arts Press, 

Peoria, Ill. 217 pp. $3.25. 
™@ This book is one of a series of books on the arts edited 

by William G. Whitford, Associate Professor of Art 
Education, The University of Chicago. According to the 
editor’s introduction this little book meets a long felt need 
for those interested in the newer developments in the art 
of the theater. 

In the preface the author wishes to take his readers 
behind the curtain and see stage mysteries explained. For 
mysteries they are, to the average theater goer. The book 
endeavors to lay bare the principles of stage craft. He 
wishes to unify the work of the dramatist, the actor, and 
the stage designer. While it is especially written for the 
stage designer he wishes to clarify problems of design and 
stage technic. The book suggests available sources for more 
intensive study. 

“Theater Art” begins with the romance of the theater 
art of the past. Chapters one and two are devoted to 
dramatic and historical settings of the stage. Chapters 
three and four gives instruction in stage designing and 
close with a list of recommended readings for further study. 
Chapter five is devoted to the study of the artistic and 
dramatic force of color. The next chapter, six, gives definite 
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and explicit directions for making the stage model. This 
chapter is well illustrated with drawings for methods of 
procedure. Chapters seven and eight make a thorough study 
of light and color as the heart of the stage picture. The 
section on lighting equipment shows how the artist turns 
mechanic. Chapter nine gives definite directions for the 
construction of the setting and properties. 

Modern stages, their uses and their designers are dis- 
cussed briefly in Chapter ten. The art and technic of scene 
painting are explained in the next chapter, eleven. The rise 
of the importance of education derived from the theater 
project, its value as a social enterprise and its many possi- 
bilities for cooperation opportunities in other subjects, are 
all very ably discussed by the author. Special emphasis is 
laid on the value of the school theater. Chapters thirteen 
and fourteen are given over to the making of costumes and 
masks. An account of needs for special settings for light 
operas and musical comedies is not overlooked. 

The last chapter emphasizes the need of a business sense 
in stage production. 


THE ART OF THE CHILD by Alfred G. Pelikan. Bruce Pub- 

lishing Company, 1931, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 123. 
= The author usese children’s drawings as illustrations 

accompanied by convincing comments. Two phases of art 
work are represented, each with a definite but different aim: 

1. The expression of ideas in pictorial form. The crude- 
ness of the results is overshadowed by a wholesome sense 
of design and a spontaniety of expression. The ideas ex- 
pressed by these children are so varied, so different in each 
grade that the thinking observer can detect what really 
“goes on” in the mind of the child. They are honest, sincere 
and thoroughly child-like. Especially are these observations 
true of the children’s work in the first three grades. In 
grades from four to eight the observer notes a closer 
adherence to art principles and a growing respect for 
technique. Two methods of approach are used. In the first 
plan the teacher merely permits the child to express in 
drawing what he cannot express as well in verbal re- 
iteration. In the second method art is used as a medium 
to arouse interest in other school subjects. 

2. The expression by means of the manipulation of 
paints, dyes and other obtainable media. The author main- 
tains that through construction work children learn to 
follow directions. They learn accuracy through actual 
application to problems at hand. The children get keen 
enjoyment in the creation of an object which develops in 
the children a pride in workmanship. Frem the illustra- 
tions one draws the conclusions that the work is suited to 
the needs of the classroom. Posters, lettering, design, all 
are linked with two social studies. The author seems to 
prove the aims of art education are: 

1. “To develop the ability to judge and discriminate 
between good and bad examples of fine and industrial art 
through proper selection, use, and arrangement of material, 
color and design in everyday life. 2. To foster the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of all art activities for recreative 
leisure and happiness. 3. To vitalize other subject matter 
by means of representation and construction. 4. To dis- 
cover, guide, conserve, and encourage those endowed with 
special art ability.” CLARA GOTTSCHALK 
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DESIGN AND COLOR COURSES 
® In direct relation to the present 

interest in quality as contrasted 
with price, and also in response to the 
increasing interest in color and design 
as the chief factors in styling and as 
aids to the rehabilitation of the quality 
appeal in merchandise, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has reorgan- 
ized its courses in Design and Color 
and Their Practical Application, as 
offered beginning this month. There 
are now both weekday and Sunday 
courses, likewise day and evening 
series, to meet the requirements of 
manufacturers, colorists, designers, 
merchants, buyers, salespersons, 
stylers, and others practically engaged 
in the development of current mer- 
chandise or bringing it to the con- 
sumer. Of particular interest is the 
new evening series to be given at the 
Art-in-Trades Club, 111 East 56th St. 


AMERICAN CRAFTS 
® The National Alliance of Art and 
Industry in cooperation with the 
New York Society of Craftsmen an- 
nounces an Exhibition of American 
Craftwork in its galleries in the Art 
Center Building, 65 East 56th Street, 
Work will be contributed by members 
of the New York Society of Craftsmen, 
the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, 
the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, 
and the Philadelphia Arts and Crafts 
Guild. The Exhibition promises to be 
of special interest, as it is the first 
time in recent years that members 
of these four organizations have ex- 
hibited jointly. The work will be sent 
on a circuit tour at the conclusion of 
its showing in New York. The collec- 
tion will consist of jewelry, silver, 
copper, iron, brass, enamels, pottery, 
tooled leather, japanned trays, batik, 
weaving, etc. 


HOME PLANNING 
® Work will be undertaken imme- 
diately on the Home and Industrial 
Arts exhibit of A Century of Progress 
Exposition. The theme of this exhibit 
is how modern and attractive homes 
can be provided at a cost within the 
reach of families of the most moderate 
circumstances. The following corpor- 
ations, associations and individuals 
will build exhibit houses, demonstrat- 
ing new building materials or new 
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uses for traditional materials: Ma- 


sonite Corporation; Chicago Lumber: 


Institute, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association; 
American Rolling Mill Company and 
Ferro Enamel Corporation; General 
Houses, Inc.; John C. B. Moore; Carl 
A. Strand; the State of Florida; and 
the Comomn Brick Association. These 
houses will be completely furnished 
and equipped. 

A vast I-shaped pavilion, called the 
Home and Industrial Arts Building 
will complete the exhibit. This build- 
ing will comprise two main halls — 
Home Planning Hall and the Hall of 
Interior Decoration — which will be 
connected by a series of galleries de- 
voted to the arts and crafts. Exhibits 
of heating and air conditioning, house- 
hold appliances, accessories, building 
materials, home furnishings, interior 
decorating, lighting, etc. will be dis- 
played in this pavilion. 


DESIGN IN INDUSTRY 
® Changing trends in industrial de- 
sign are commented upon in the 
first issue of the third volume of 
“Design in Industry,” a bulletin spon- 
sored jointly by the Newark Museum 
and the Newark Public Library, which 
has recently appeared. Reviewing the 
recent literature on industrial design 


An amusing Cypriote figure 
from the Metropolitan Museum 


annotated in the bulletin, a prefatory 
note points out some of the outstand- 
ing changes of the last two years. 
“Most noticeable,” the prefatory note 
states, “is an abrupt falling off in the 
number of articles published (in trade 
papers and journals of design) stress- 
ing the importance of color. The de- 
pression which might have increased 
articles on merchandising has _ not 
done so, yet discussion of new pack- 
ages as a stimulus for more sales holds 
its own.” “There is little change,” the 
statement continues, “in the amount 
of material on the general subject of 
Art in Industry, but attention given 
to the design of photography and 
printing and advertising is decidedly 
on the uptrend. ‘Big Industry’ repre- 
sented by ships, planes and cars of all 
kinds show a more pronounced indi- 
cation to ally itself with artistic de- 
sign.” The literature about architec- 
ture and interior decoration consist- 
ently leads the field of industrial de- 
sign, the bulletin points out. Both are 
featured more and more from the 
angle of design, especially in the for- 
eign periodicals, while fewer books 
and pamphlets have been issued in the 
field leaving the subject more definitely 
to magazines, it is stated. Since 1930 
this bulletin: has been annotating the 
current literature in industrial design, 
and has become widely recognized as 
an important adjunct to the equip- 
ment of manufacturers and designers 
in industry. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 
@ An exhibition of work of graduates 

of the department of painting and 
decoration of the College of Fine Arts 
at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will be held in the Carnegie 
Institute galleries, Pittsburgh, from 
November 3 through December 18. 
The exhibit will consist of paintings 
in oil and water, advertising drawing, 
illustrations, decorative and industrial 
designs, graphic arts, and craft work. 
Some sixty graduates, representing 
classes from 1912 to 1931, have been 
asked to exhibit. Approximately 200 
works selected from all over the coun- 
try will be shown in the Institute gal- 
leries. The Carnegie Tech show will 
be held on the dates usually assigned 
to the Carnegie International which 
will not be held this year. 
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